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ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE.* 


Il. 
Attractive Labor. 


All things in the universe obey attrac- 


tion. ‘* Attraction,’’ says 


Fourier, ‘* is, 


in the hand of God, a magic wand, by 


means of which he obtains through love 


and pleasure, what man knows how to 


obtain by violence alone.’’ Why then 


should labor remain an exception to this 


law? ‘** Attractive labor, what a chime- 
‘an 


ra ' say our moralists: meanwhile, let 


thorough inquiry. Is labor 


1 


us make a 


? 
absolutely antipathic to man 
Befure giving a positive answer to this 
on the 


What do 


eXpression fo wora 


question, we must first 


agree 


meaning of the word work. 


you understand by the 


taken in its simplest sense! To act, is it 


it not’ My eve works when it surveys a 


landscape, or reads the lines printed on 


this paper ; my arm works when it 


gath- 


ers a fruit, lifts a weight, or makes a 
gesture ; finally, each one of our organs 
works when it performs any one of the 


W ork 


is then synonymous with evercise, action. 


functions for which it was created. 


It is therefore evident that ivork is just as 


necessary to the organ as is life itself, 


and that absolute inaction 


Th 


fo work 1s fo ive. 


is for it para- 


mount to death us, Strictly spe iking, 


And to pretend that 


man absolutely dislikes labor, is to say 


that he dislikes to live; itis to reduce 


him to nothingness. 
But what man truly dislikes, is labor 
surrounded by circumstances obnoxious to 


him generally, as a man, or to his 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1847, by Jean M. Patissk, in the 


Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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individual faculties and dispositions. What 
he, a being essentially free, dislikes, is, 


compulsory labor, labor imposed on 


him by violence by hunger, labor 


or by 
above his strength, without hope of profit 
or honor, monotonous, brutalizing, fruit- 
less Jabor. 


It is the 


circumstances which almost 


always surround labor as conducted at 


present, that are repulsive to man, and 


not labor itself. Is it not evident that 
life itself is but an incessant labor? that 
man becomes great, enlightened and free 
only by labor? and that to take away 
from him the power and right to work 


would be to destroy at once his body and 


his soul? * 


Let us then examine with attention 


these conditions, entirely distinct from 


labor itself, which exert so 


unfavorable 


an influence on our life, and have kept 


society going the rounds of the vicious 


circle, in which, compelled to sustain its 


existence by nevertheless sets 


labor, it 


the highest value on idleness, and sighs 


for rest continualiy. 
Nature requires 


elegance, luxury, 


riches, health, the gratification of the 
senses; but generally, civilized labor 
offends the senses, injures the organs, 


destroys health, and 


is hardly sufficiert to 


port the laborer and his wretched fam- 


Sul 


ily. 

Nature requires assemblages of people 
who sympathise, who love and seek each 
other's company. Civilized labor isolates 
the laborer in a special function, and com- 
pels him to associate with beings whom 
he does not love, thus producing in 


soul 


his 
a void, to be filled by ennuz, despair, 


or hatred. instead of the active enjoy- 


the 
heart, of elevating and lively sympathies. 
- 


Nature 


ments and warm outpourings of 


demands for man a succession 


the 
condition of the poor and that of the rich man 


is, that 


* What produces equilibrium between 


idleness 


ind its inseparable companion, 
ennui, cause to the rich as many woes as falsely 


organized labor does to the poor. Thus is 


every where made manifest the sacred dogma of 


human solidarity 
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change of scenery, incidents ; such is the 
law of life. Civilized labor nails down 
for life the man to his work, toa work 
always the same. 

Nature calls for accords, great synergic 
and passional movements: it has placed 
in all hearts cords which the enthusiasm 
of sympathetic masses causes to vibrate 
in unison. Nature requires also disso- 
in- 
trigues, well defined and powerful con- 


nances, rivalries, cabals, exciting 


trasts. It abhors a dead calm, atony, 
void, torpor. Civilized labor is immersed 
in ennui, touches no spring, (unless it is 
that of the spring,) and 
unstrung, flaccid, 


sordid 


yalii, 


1} 


aves all the cords 


dangling 


Finally, nature causes man to feel the 
want of connecting his labor with a uni- 
tary work, of performing in the great con- 
cert of the general] order, of having a dis- 
tinct and part to play in the 
It is the satisfaction of 


useful 
harmonic whole. 
this noble want that procures the great 
and religious enjoyments, that gives life 
to superior inspirations, to stupendous 
synergies. Civilized the 


laborer within the narrow andemiserable 


labor retains 


circle of his individual selfishness, or at 
The hu- 


manitary action is divided, rent into frag- 


most, of his familial egotism. 


ments, or rather, it does for 


every thing 
works contrary, comes into collision, is 
dashed to Thus the civilized 
laborer has nothing to boast of but com- 
pulsion and egotism, 


not exist ; 
there is no unity, no order ; 


pieces. 


We see then that the repugnance really 
felt at this day for labor, exists because 
the latter is not harmoniously co-ordinated 
with our natural inclinations, because it 
and wounds incessantly 
these motives of activity which are the 
essence the human soul: whence 
we conclude that these unfavorable condi- 


tions, the result of our ignorance, are to be 


conflicts with 


of 


changed, much rather than our nature, 
which God has no doubt wisely organized 


for the end he had in view in creating 
us. 


age eS: 


whe Binet 


See 





, 
t 
\ 








ine. 
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We shall now review the principal 
circumstances which create disgust in the 
accomplishment of our duties, in order to 
show by contrast the remedy which social 
organization proposes to cure this princi- 
pal ulcer of the civilized world. 

Ist. The labor assigned to each individ- 
ual is most generaily in oppesition with 
his natural vocation. 

We believe that it is not by chance 
that Providence distributes the various 
faculties. In this great concert of human 
society, must not every one have a note 
to play, both distinct and harmonic! 
Then every man must feel within himself 
special tendencies, indices of the func- 
tion for which he was created. 

Is not this indeed a very simple and 
universal truth? Yet how much have 
we thought to turn it to account in the 
social distribution of the parts’ Un- 
doubtedly, it must be granted, humanity 
has outgrown these immutable castes, in 
which fate compelled men to live and die, 
whatever individual suffering and waste 
of resources might result from the sys- 
tem ; for the Supreme Legislator, paving 
little regard to our arbitrary classifications, 
takes pleasure in intermixing the ranks 
of the intellectual aristocracy, in causing 
men of genius to draw their first breath 
in the cottage or the palace indifferently ,* 
in order to teach men that they are 
brothers and equa! in his sight, and that 
any social organization which dees not 
open a career to every useful faculty, 
which wastes or leaves unemployed the 
forces at its disposal, is false, impious and 
rebellious against his eternal designs. 

Even at this day is every function 
accessible to all? Alas, far from it! 
Tiere rises an insurmountable barrier 
between the functions called liberal and 
all the others which include agriculture, 
domestic labors, and mechanical vceupa- 
tions. ‘To be in a position to aspire to 
the former, it is necessary to receive what 
passes under the name of Education, that 
is, spend ten or fifteen years in general 
and particular preparatory studies. From 
this fact, it follows that the liberal func- 


tions are inaccessible to seven-eighths of 


the members of society. Again, the 
functions that are not liberal, being con- 
sidered degrading and despicable, cannot 
be accepted by any well brought up young 
man. ‘The world is then divided into 
two distinct classes, we may say, hostile 
classes. 

But in passing from these general du- 
ties to a more particular examination, we 
still discover many other obstacles to the 
free development of vocations, even in 
this portion of society, in which every 
son enjoys the happiness of being satu- 
rated during ten years of his blooming 


* Was not Christ himself born in a stable ? 
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youth with Greek and Latin, under pre- 
tence that it is only at that price that one 
can become a reasonable being. Once 
the diploma of Bachelorship courageous- 
ly conquered, is the finished Lycean per- 
mitted to choose among the liberal pro- 
fessions that which harmonizes the best 
with his natural faculties? Not at all. 
To reach some of these professions, re- 
qiires yet long, expensive, distant studies ; 
to attain others, protection or a fortune 
ready made are necessary. ‘The church, 
the school, and the press, are nearly the 
only resources of a Bachelor of Arts 


without money. Thus the functions 


which demand more imperiously than any 
others a special vocation, are taken up as 
a last resource by those who cannot do any 
thing else. I leave it for the common 
sense of every man to judge what gouar- 
anties such functionaries can offer to soci- 
ety. 

And I shall say nothing here of that 
crowd of poor men, whom a refined and 
delicate organization called to high fune- 
tions in the regions of art and science, 
who fade and perish in the sink where 
fate has cast them, like gentle flowers, 
requiring but a little sunlight to bloom 
and fill the air with perfume. 


To be Continued. 


[From Howitt’s Journal.] 
ON THE ORGANIZATION OF INTELLEC- 
TUAL LABOR. 


It is time that human genius should 
devote itself to the great work of social 
reformation; and that the wisdom and 
philosophy of the great writers of the 
day should be made accessible, not mere- 
ly to their own comparatively narrow 
circle, but to the millions. And it is not 
less certain that the mass of the people 
are sufficiently alive to the graces and 
the virtves of a high and pure philoso- 
phy, and to the inestimable benefit of 
having the truth, and the whole truth, of 
their rights and their duties enunciated 
and brought home to them by earnest and 
culuvated minds, to hail with satisfaction 
an economical means ot realizing 8O 

While it is to be la- 
mented that the age of undigested knowl- 
edge, of which the ** Penny Magazine ”’ 
was the prominent type, has been sue- 
ceeded by an age of bitter irony and 
mocking satire, of which the hundred 
cheap imitations of ‘ Punch’? may be 
regarded as the representatives ; it is yet 
not unnatural to hope that, as in the phy- 
sical world, so in the moral and intellec- 
tual, chaos precedes the light. So far as 
regards society, and its right to share in 
the fruits of intellectual energy and de- 
velopment. But what as respects the re- 
wards of genius itself—the causes, or 
the cause, of its obstruction 2 

The precariousness of literature is 
proverbial. In the higher, the highest, 
departments of literary art, whatever the 
profit to the publisher, the reward of the 
artist is almost certain penury. The in- 
tellectual Jaborer has, too often, neither 
commensurate honor nor remuneration 
‘The exceptions to the rule only make the 


great a privilege. 
& } ~ 








truth and sternness of the rule more 
The author—the most 
provident anuthor—is again and again 
obliged to sell his copyright, which is his 
birthright, for a mess of pottage to the 
isaus of the Row; or, if he share in the 
venture and in the returns, what commer- 
cial experience has he to guard him from 
the shoals and quicksands which are to 
engulph him in the shape of 35 per cent. 
over, and the secrets of thirteen copies to 
the dozen! 

The cure—the only cure —of this, 
as of all other economical and social evils 
of the kind, is to be found in the organi- 
zation of labor —in the present instance, 
of labor intellectual. It is thus alone 
that the real aristocracy of humanity 
shall receive, not merely a stone at their 
death:—it is thus alone that their 
thoughts, during and after their life, shall 
be brought home efficiently to the busi- 
ness, and the bosoms, and the hearths 
of the lowliest as of the greatest. This 
end is to he effected by the means of commer- 
cial and literary co-operation. ‘Vhe author 
and the thinker must condescend to bea 
man of business. It has been said that 
gentus is not unfit for business, but above 


couspleuous, 


business. Genius mustcome down, then— 
must constrain and trammel tself; and 
thus serve and save itself and the world. 
Carlyle, Bulwer, Jerrold, Martineau, 
Tennyson, Wilson, Jeffrey — such men 
as these mmust sanction and eneourage the 
radical reform of the publishing system ; 
and such a literary and commercial refor- 
mation might be made as to tend not 
merely to the benefit of literature and 
men of letters, but to the profit of capi- 
talists, among whom the present class of 
Bibliopoles would take their legitimate 
place. 

The principle of joint-stockism is a 
phase, not only of physical, but moral 
lf joint-stock makes raii- 
ways, railways extend commerce, moral 
civilization, If jomt-stock 
measures itself by the cultivation and 
sale of waste lands, the sale of waste 
lands is the necessary preliminary to the 
colonization of the earth. Such things 
as these are always done by the agency 
of the combined capital of many individ- 
uals, not fur the vrasping aggrandizement 
of one or two, for this is the exception 
and not the rule in speculation. In such 
mmatters, economical management is in- 
sured by the appointment of some dozen 
practical and experienced men to conduct 
the business of the general good, and the 
only individual power is the exeeutive, 
which carries out the instructions of such 
committee, Is it not evident that a com- 
mittee of men of knowledge, and literary 
experience, and talent, is even more requli- 
site for the control of literature, the en- 
couragement and publication of new 
works, to supersede the present system, 
where not the readers and writers of 
books, but the sellers of them, are the 
judges and literary caterers for the public, 
than a committee of commercial men for 
purposes sitmply commercial ! 

We shall submit here simply the rough 
outline of the mode in which the objects 
we have here specified may, we think, be 
effectually carried out, and shall return to 
the subject. 


co-operation, 


intercourse, 


We suggest, that under the manage- 
ment and direction of a committee of men, 
of practical knowledge and acknowledged 
literary taste, a company be established, 

, with a large subscribed capital, say of 
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one million. ‘That this capital be in- 
vested in the establishment of a central 
emporium in London, where the board 
shall sit daily, and in the printing and 
publication of such works, etther as spec- 
ulations or at the risk of the 
shall be approved of by the committee. 
It would be 
as in the instance of insur 

in every principal town in the kingdom, 
who shall receive a commission of five or 


authors, as 
requisite lo appoint agents, 


ince companies, 


ten per cent. upon all sales, Che bal- 
anee of profits to be equally divided be- 
tween the shareholders and the authors. 


By such an organized system, it is ev- 
ident that, not only shall talent, genius, 
and jiterary fair 
successful development, but the capit 
friend of letters 
gitimate opportunity to aid and encourage 
the poet, the philosopher, the editor, and 
the compiler, with ample remuneration, 
instead of outlay, to himself. 


industry, have for 


ilist 


scape 


will obtain the most le 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT., 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


HARMONY. 


BOOK I.—CHAPTER 
Industrial Development. 


ITT. 


(Continued.) 


‘* We have not vet reached the highest 
term of this potential increase: I shall 
cite still other mears which are very efli- 
ecacious, such as 


FIFTH POW 


so’ he rapid increase ail HH ALTH ind 
force, in men as well asin animals and 
vegetables. To judge of this, the reader 


must wait for the itise Integral 
education, where | that the 
strength of a Harmonian must equal that 
of three and hundred 
young Harmonian women, taken at ran- 
dom, will be able to floor a hundred civil- 
ized grenadiers. 
imals will 
resource may well authorize the doubling 


tre 
shall 


upon 


prove 


Civilizees, that a 


Che amelioration of 
So powerful a 


be the same. 


of our estimate of the future product of 
Association; we should then have to 
raise the presumptive increase from 24 
to 438! Here ihe increase ol riches bde- 
comes enormous; let us not go into any 
calculation. 
SIXTH POWER 

‘The restoration of CLimatres, (see 
Note A, Introduction) As this new 
temperature must guaranty three har 
vesis, upon points which now with diffi- 


culty obtain one, besides facilitating inter- 
course throughout the globe by the cessa- 


tion of hurricanes, here will be a new 


means of doubling the product to be 
hoped for.”’ 

Then come the SEVENTH POWER, or 
method of /ransition, of which the de- 


tails cannot be given here, since they per- 


tain to cosmogonic considerations, and 


finally the pivoraL powers, ** which wil! 


have,’’ says Fourier, ‘*‘ more influence in 


than all of those 


He adds 


the increase of riches, 


already mentioned.”’ 


as I have described enough of them to 


sooth the most insatiable minds, and to 
demonstrate an unperceived flaw in the 
plans of our economists: in limiting 





themselves to speculating merely upon 
the simple degree, or brute state of indus- 
iry, they have deprived themselves of a 
precious scientific stimulus, of curiosity, 
the mania for exploration. If they 


had exercised themselves upon the caleu- 


or 


lations of the potential amelioration which 
we have fin- 
ished by suspecting the possibility of sue- 
the 
itive Order, the only means 


Industry SO many un- 


just read, they would have 


‘ess, and by proposing Investigation 


of the Assoc! 


} | 
ol Dringing DacK to 


productive legit S, 


As to those readers who revolt at 
such a picture of future riches, there is 
one means by which they may familiarize 
theinselves with it; it is to cultivate a 
more religious spirit and to recognize 
that our globe has been the dupe of its 
own prejudice in favor of the civilized 


ind barbarous regime ; 
for 3000 ve: in telling us, 


upon the subject of happiness, of justice, 


the sophists have 


abused us irs, 


of truth, of unity, of riches, that * so 
much perfection is not made for men;’ 
a religious spirit will lead us to more 
sensible opinions, to more hope In God, 
and to the conclusion, * that, if this As- 
suciative Order, this new social world, 


to humani- 


can secure so much happiness 


ty, it is Impossible that the Divinity 
which has foreseen this ocean of riches 
and of virtne in Association, should not 
have provided the means of conducting 


us to it. 


‘Otherwise, there would be 


skill, and vexation in the system of Provi- 
lene Attractions would be out of rela- 
tion with Destinies. How can we sup- 
ose such Inconsistency In the supreme 


‘ouomist, who so nicely distributed 


ill impulses, that not an animal has the 


imbition to rise to any other happiness 
than justits own! If man alone desires 
more, it is because he is not made for 


civilized miseries, and has not reached the 


lot whieh God reserves tor him. 
‘** But what stuy 


} t 


not to perceive that 


lity in our economists, 
full 
the civilized population are unproductive, 


ind that if we would attain to true econo- 


ny, to the tripling or juadrupling of our 
product, we must rise to a very different 
s ‘lal mechanism. Chis can only be the 
\sso tive or Combined, since the indus- 


between two 


of Association, 


trial world ean ony ‘noose 


orders. the combination 


or the actual incoherence and isolation. 


¥. 


before us.”— Naini Si- 


‘The golden age is 


mon. 


Abundant as are the sources of riches 


which we have just recapitulated, we 


have nevertheless regarded only one face 
of the question, and we should sull fall 
quite short of the mark if we should es- 


bv that alone the benefit which the 


timate 
, W h; > hi 7 
Harmonians enjoy. What we have just 


seen are, in fact, the advantages of asso- 


produ 


crated 


; 


the effective richcs; it would now be neces- 
sarv. if we would form a true conception ol 
the prosperity which will result, to ex- 
amine the advantages of Assoctalive con- 
the 


potential increase ol 


Let 


sumplion, the 


relative riches. ; recur to examples, 
according to our custom 
If you should take for yourself, in 


pure isolation, journals, reviews, new 





want of 


three-quarters of 


fion, the potential increase of 
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| pamphlets, new books, it would cost you 


every year four, five, ten thousand francs. 
But affiliate yourself with some circle, 
some casino, subscribe to a reading room, 
and have at for 


you your disposal, 


a moderate compensation, pleasures 
which would have cost you, by yourself 
alone, enormous sums. 

Only calculate what a man would have 
to spend to keep up a style of living 
which would permit him, in his own 
house, at every meal, to have his choice, 
as at a restaurant, among some hundred 
dishes, graduated in species and varie- 
ties. 

Our theatres and spectacles are pleas- 
To follow 


out the isolated system strictly, one who 


ures in the Associative mode. 


wants to enjoy a play must have one act- 
ed at home, for his wife and children ; 
must support a troupe of actors at his 
own expense, and have his theatre, as he 
has his kitchen, his dining-hall, his cellar, 
his stable and his granary. Does a spec- 
tacle in a private house appear absurd to 
Ah! 


customs will appear still more absurd, I 


you? our domestic and our other 
can assure you, in the eyes of the Har- 
monians. 

Now that I have explained, by the ex- 
ample of some embryos of the Associa- 
tive spirit which we possess to-day, the 
principle of the multiplication of happi- 


ness, by the enjoyment thereof in Asso- 


ciative participation, you may calculate, if 


you can, the developments of this princi- 


I Here 


ple in the bosom of a Phalanstery. 


are some details : 


‘*TransporTaTION. In Paris, it costs 
6,000 franes a year to every family which 
wishes to keep a carriage, to have only 
three vehicles, one for the city, ene for 
the country, and a cabriolet, to maintain 
the valets, and renew the horses and the 
This family might, in Har- 
mony, by paying 600 franes per year, en- 
joy a subscription privilege in the vehi- 
cles of all degrees, even those for gala 
occasions, and in saddle horses. 

‘* This riches, ten-fold to the ex- 
pense of the material, becomes twenty- 
fold if you take into account the advanta- 
ges of having your choice out of a nu- 
merous assortment of vehicles of every 
kind, the expense of chaffering with mer- 
chants and deceitful workmen, the ex- 
pense of lacqueys, of their thefts and in- 
trigues, of their espionage and the other 
plagues of surveillance which cause it to 
be said with reason that the valet system 
is the scourge of high life. : 


equipages. 


as 


‘* In the matter of transportation, hors- 
es and carriages are not the only pleasur- 
able means to be desired; frequently car- 
riages are but an irksome last resource, 
as in Paris and London, where riding is 
only a negative pleasure, a means of es- 
caping mud, inclement weather and long 
walks, besides the embarrassments of the 
country about Paris, where the rich class 
are Imprisoned in their chateaux, by the 
bad roads and fatiguing pavements, bor- 
dered by two hedges of disgusting mire. 
The roads in the environs of Paris are 





eS ee 








s 


no 


a) 


nt 


the punishment of him who walks or 
rides; sinks of mud during seven months 
of winter, an ocean of dust five months 


in summer, sometimes from the month of 


March, as in 1825. 

‘* The contrary takes place in Associa- 
tion, where they manage land transporta- 
tion in avariety of ways, having roads for 
chariots, roads for lioht carriages, roads 
for those who travel on foot, for horses and 
zebras, shaded ways, watered paths, and 
so forth. Inthis third branch of trans- 
portation, as in the two preceding, their 
means of enjoyment will be at least ten 
times as great as ours; so that we 
already reached a thirty-fold comparative 
enjoyment in the matter of transportation. 

‘*A fourth branch of 
that of covered communications, in the 
whole interior of lodgings, maga- 
zines and work-shops ; 
going to the sessions of labor, to the 
church, to visit friends, to theatrical en- 
tertainments, balls, and so forth, without 
perceiving whether it be cold or warm, 
without any risk of colds or rkeumatisms 
on going out of the ball room, from 
which they will go home by warmed 
couloirs. If he has toreturnto a league's 
distance from there, he takes a carriage 
in a well warmed porch, where the ani- 
mals share the comfort of their masters. 
I will not say that in this kind of enjoy- 
ment the comfort of the Harmonians wil! 
be ten-fold compared with ours, for it 
does not exist for us. Chauge of place 
is almost always disagreeable, and dan- 


have 


convenience 18 


stab] + 





gerous, even for a king; for the king of 


France has not a covered porch, well 
warmed; to get into his carriage, he 
must expose himself to snow and drizzle ; 
women get consumption of the lungs by 
coming out of a ball room: a private 
man, in a forenoon employed in visits, in 
affairs, is obliged to take a l 
twenty times, to mount and descend the 
steps incessantly. People will not ap- 


preciate the inconveniences of this sort of 


life, until they can contrast it with the 
charm of covered communications, and 
convince themselves that in its buildings, 
as in all things, the civilized distribution 
is a world upside down.’’ — Nouveau 
Monde, page 318. 

** We have seen, that after the estab- 
lishment of Harmony, the man who now 
has but a cabin or a garret in the gran- 
aries of a city, will enjoy eight hundred 
thousand palaces (Phalansteries, or man- 
ors of the Phalanxes,) far more agreea- 
ble than the palaces of 
Rome, where one cannot find a fourth 
part of the comforts which will be com- 
bined in a Phalanstery, among 
that of covered communications, 
a good temperature. 

‘* The same man who to-day is obliged 
to carry his boots in his hand, for fear of 
wearing them out, (the custom with the 
peasants of /a belle France,) will have 
upon all the great routes of the globe 


others 


kept at 


gratuitous admission in the carriages of 


the minimum, which will be good, easy 
diligences ; add to this the sznzumum of 
the table, for the Harmonians 
where exercise hospitality, as was done 
in the Grande-Chartreuse, where a 
traveller could make himself at home for 
three days, being well received, well fed, 
well lodged, but without the furnishing 
of clothes and carriages, which he will 


every 


find in Harmony whenevere he demands 
them, 


** Tn this point of view, the riches of 


the pleasure of 


Paris and of 
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such a man will rise to more than a 
thousand-fold, compared with the civil- 
ized state. Kings themselves may call 
themselves a thousand times more rich 
than now; for, at a few days journey 
from their own states, if they only go 
from Franee to Barbary, they find neither 
shelter nor subsistence ; still less 
posile diversions, that is to say, pleasures 
of the senses and of the soul, the com- 
bined exercise of the sensitive and the 
affective passions, 

‘* A monarch then is poor as regards 
lodgings, it, wishing to travel in Asia, in 
Africa, he finds there no shelter, he en- 
counters only famine, robbers, assassins, 
vermin, inclement weather. and is not 
admitted into various 
China or Japan, where his taste for travel 
might attract him. Of what use to him, 
in this ease, the chateaux which he pos- 
sesses around Paris or London, chateaux 
often very irksome to him and his court? 
| might mention madame de Maintenon, 
who by her own confession died of ennui. 
It appears that Louis XV. was of the 
same mind and voluntarily deserted his 
palace for the Pare aux Cerfs and the 
little house. 

‘As for the hired workman, who, in- 
stead of a palace, has not even a garret, 
like the /azzaroni of Naples, compelled 
to lie down in the street; if he acquires 
the advantage of a residence, of good 
fare and a life at ease in eight hundred 
thousand Phalansteries, of gratuitous 
conveyance from one to the other in ex- 
cellent carriages, will he not in this respect 
be eight hundred thousand times more 
rich than a civilized lord, who has but 
one chateau, where he lives often very 
much fatigued and subject to privations 
in all sorts of pleasures ! 

‘The RELATIVE riches may then, in 
Harmony, be raised, in some branches, to 
the incalculable degree designated by the 
titles of mul/uple and infinitesimal; bv 
taking the mean term of these relative 
increases, combined with the effective ones 
already treated of in chapter L., and the 
potential ones in chapter II., it will be 
seen that I fall exceedingly below the re- 
ality, in my valuations of the general 
profits.”’ 


com- 


even States, as 


On entering the Harmonian world in 
this way, calculus in hand, to measure 
logically and arithmetically its riches, one 
is dazzled, and imagines himself dream- 
ing. The civilizee protests, laughs, says 
that is too fine, and, 


consequently impossi- 


ble: then he talks of the charter, of the 
Republic, of continued progress, and the 
other staples of his daily intellectual con- 
sumption. If he were to show a Savage 
a pin, telling him that a Civilizee makes 
forly-eight thousand of such in a day, 
the Savage in his turn would not believe 
it; but | have already observed, upon an 
analogous subject, that the Savage is in 
possession of his natural right, and that 
the enlightened Civilizee is not. 

W hat 


itself audacious, a free thinker and bold 


then? In an age which calls 


fellow, in an age so boastful of its 


strong mind, we have to say to 


the revolutionist, in this same France 


which talks so much, gesticulates so 





hands, and cries out to stun the world 
that it is the great INITIATIVE nation, yes, 
it is true, we have to say to him, that 
there is searcely one in forty thousand, 
who can and dare sustain the approach of 
look it in the 
These free thinkers can only think by 


a new idea and face ! 
masses, these proud intellects can only 
goinherds. And itis truly pitiable to see 
in what field they pasture, and upon what 
browse. 


herbs they Poor liberals, poor 


bullies, ye who have made so much 
noise against the old ideas from which 
you profess to be enfranchised; ye who 
dance so bravely over the ruins of the old 
world, the ruins of the past, as ye say, — 
ye are still singularly the slaves of its 
dogmas, after all your philosophic and 
your democratic mutinies. 

Is then a 


courageous understanding 


such a rare thing? Is it an effort so supe- 
riur to the forces of the multitude, to take 
your head between your hands, to set up 
an idea there, before your face, naked and 
upright, two steps before you, and articu- 
late concerning it a judgment of your own, 
a judgment which shall be precise ? — 
W hat have you to do, in judging it, in re- 
ceiving it and offering it your hand, with 


the reception which others have given it? 


Others !! for every man there is 
but one judge, but one authority; it is 
that of his own understanding. I speak 
of the man who thinks. 

O! undecided, fluctuating _ spirits, 


sheep-like races, how long will you take 
for force of head that scepticism of yours 
which is but a debility? When will you 
When 


will you cease to see phantoms in reali- 


learn to bear the sight of an idea? 


ties, like children who are afraid of the 
night, and, like them, shut your eyes, so 
Ye enlightened 


people, who do not drudge in the routine 


that you may not see? 


of the peasants who labor on your lards, 
it ig time for you to comprehend that if 
material routine closes their eyes, intel- 
lectual routine closes in you the eye of 
the soul, the understanding. 

But it is not understanding that is 
wanting ; it is courage, a courage which 
Oh! 


man has a good desire for humanity, his 


comes from the heart. when a 
soul opens itself to hope, and fortifies it- 
self with good will; and good will knows 
how to find a way for the understanding. 
Up then, ye understandings and ye wills! 


; 


up, up! sursum corda! the star of desti- 


ny shines over our heads. Courage, 
brothers, and Jet us leave the desert! let 
look at the 


light 


us bear our heads erect and 


heavens; courage! 


the pillar of 
marches before us! 


To be Continued. 


Ilow the universal heart of 
‘They are wreathed 


FLowers. 
man blesses flowers! 


much, beats its drum head with both/| round the cradle, the marriage altar, and 








he 
lit 


the tomb. The Persian in the far East, 
delights in their perfume, and writes his 
love in nosegays; while the Indian child 
of the far west clasps his hands with glee 
as he gathers the abundant blossoms — 
the illuminated scripture of the prairies. 
The Cupid of the ancient Hindoos tipped 
his arrows with flowers, and orange buds 


are the bridal crown with us, a nation of 


yesterday. Flowers garlanded the Gre- 
¢ian altar, and they hang in votive wreaths 
before the Christian shrine. 

All these are appropriate uses. Flow- 
ers should deck the brow of the youthful 
bride, for they are in themselves a lovely 
type of marriage. They should twine 
round the tomb, for their perpetually re- 
newed beauty is a symbol of the resur- 
rection. They should festoon the altar, 
for their fragrance and their beauty ascend 
in perpetual worship before the Most 
High. — Lydia Maria Chiid. 


{From the National Anti-Slavery Standard.] 


THE ASSOCIATIONISTS AND 
THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


A late number of the Harbinger copies 
the favorable notice we made not long 
since, of Mr. Shaw’s translation of Bri- 
ancourt’s ‘* Organization of Labor, and 
Association,’ and pronounces all that we 
have heretofore said upon that subject, as 
like the arch and playful resistance of the 
toy maiden whose heart is already cap- 
tive. It believes us to be, at last, con- 
vinced of the beauty and truth of Associ- 
ation, and to have acknowledged it in the 
article referred to. 

The Harbinger has all along misunder- 
stood us. We have for years felt a deep 
interest in the Associative movement. 
We are not blind to the other evils which 
rest so heavily upon the sons and dawgh- 
ters of men, because we have devoted 
ourselves mainly to the overthrow of the 
worst furm of oppression — the aggrega- 
tion of all wrong—Chattel Slavery. 
That cause, if we have done nothing for 
it, has done much for us. We were no 
true Abolitionist, — the great distinctive 
principle of Christianity, of Love to Man, 
which Anti-Slavery would make a daily 
practice, has found no true lodgment in 
our heart, if we have not been led by it 
to enlarged views of our duty to all 
men, — of the false relations which are 
every where existing,—and aroused 
within us the hope of a ‘* good time 
coming ;’’ and moved us to such labor as 
we are capable of —to hasten that hoped- 
for time. Even if we thought that the 
distinctive end at which Anti-Slavery 
aims would never be gained, still would 
we work for it, certain that as the truth 
is never spoken in vain, so good fruit, in 
some sort, must spring from the seed 
thus sown. 

We have thrown, and we would throw, 
no obstacles in the way of Association. 
We are full of hope of the good it may 
do for humanity. The bug-bear of the 
name need not frighten the world from 
its propriety. As two and two make 
four, so is it evident that four hands are 
better than two, and eight than four, and 
so On in arithmetical progression, to infin- 
ity, to the production of any proposed 
result, provided always, that as the ratio 
increases we do not lose the harmony 
necessary to productive labor. Associa- 
tion, in its primal sense, propuses to pro- 
duce, by combined and organized effort, 
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als, or small companies cannot produce. 
There is nothing startling in such a pro- 
position. Give it another name, and no 
man is so foolish as not to acknowledge 
that it is the most efficient means in soci- 
ety, even now in its present condition, 
for the accumulation of wealth. Rail- 
roads and Canals, Mines and Manufacto- 
ries, and hundreds of other schemes for 
public and private wealth, are created or 
conducted by associated effort. Such 
companies, it may be, are now organized 
upon false principles of distribution, but 
nobody will deny, that as instruments of 
accumulation, they are eminently suc- 


cessful, and that they are productive of 


certain benefits to society, which, were it 
not for them, society would have to do 
without. A wiser application of this 
principle to all the relations of human 
society, may reader the instrumentalities 
now in use, and hundreds of others yet 


to be created, subservient to the good of 


the many in the distribution of their 
blessings, and not merely to the seeming 


good of the few. Out of the chaos of 


opposite interests and unproductive labor, 
may be created by associated action and 
organized labor, the 
‘ Happy Earth, reality of Heaven! 
So far, we apprehend, few will disagree 
with us. Few, at least, will deny the 
general truth we have stated, and upon 
which the very bulls and bears of Wall 
Street practise in their daily knavery. 
But the Associationists — as such — aim 
to make such new applications of this 
principle as shall thoroughly re-organize 
and perfect society. Precisely how this 
is to be done is a matter of theory, and 
theories are not wanting. ‘To ‘ vote 
yourself a farm,’’ to form a Phalanx, to 
create a community of property, to equal- 
ize the temperaments of individuals, are 
not the only solutions of the problem that 
are offered us. ‘These are but the means 
proposed for the great experiment of 
Association and the Organization of La- 
bor. Granting, as a starting point, that 
every human being that is sent into the 
world has a right to live, a right to the 
means of living, a right to the soil, or a 
right to a sufficient share of its products ; 
and a thousand questions spring up at 
once for settlement. What do we mean 
by /iving? to how much soil is each man 
entitled? how is it to be held? how long? 
to whom shall it descend? how shall its 
products be divided? what is the just re- 
ward of labor? what is the relative value 
of capital’ And what satisfactory an- 
swers, from experimental knowledge, can 
be given to such questions? They must 
vary in some degree according to the cir- 
cumstances of different communities at 
different times; at least they can never 
be settled in all their thousand details ex- 
cept by actual experiment. Association 
may, and we trust will, give to us in 
fact, what it proposes and promises in 
theory —a social condition wherein the 
true relation of every man to society, and 
of society to all, shall be clearly under- 
stood, and the social evils which we now 
suffer shall no longer exist. We believe 
most religiously that a wise organization 
of labor — apart from any change in the 
isolated family relation — will do much 
to produce such a condition. But theory 
is good for nothing without experiment ; 
experiments — to any satisfactory extent 
—have vet to be made. From man as 


he is, ignorant alike of his rights and his | 





| that whieh the lebor of ieolened ledivhde’ duties, to man as he hoald now is no easy 


step. All honor, severtiosioan, be to 
those men who are laboring in singleness 
of heart to establish such relations in the 
buman family, that the will of God shall 
‘* be dune on earth as it is in heaven.”’ 

Are we asked then why we do not de- 
vote ourselves to universal reform? Were 
it not a question asked so often, we should 
deem that it could only be put fool- 
ishly or without sincerity. But we an- 
swer — because, before we can settle the 
relations of man to society, we must 
know WHO AND WHAT IS MAN. That is 
the problem, which, in our day and our 
country, notwithstanding its boasted theo- 
ry, demands a solution. ‘Till it is solved, 
there can be no such thing as uaiveveal 
reform. Here is the work of Anti- 
Slavery, and this, by the blessing of 
God, it means to accomplish. 

And herein is the difference between 
the movement for Association and Anti- 
Slavery: the former is a demand fer 
social re-organization, because the present 
system is one of anarchy, injustice, di- 
vided and opposite interests, and immense 
suffering. It is, nevertheless, the natural 
growth of the past, and is to be super- 
seded, if at all, by a better growth, in- 
duced by experiment. Anti-Slavery, on 
the other hand, is the assertion of the 
first right of man — the right to humself. 
Here is a right established by the imma- 
table law of God, and acknowledged by a 
universal instinct in every human being. 
No man is deprived of himself without 
knowing it, feeling the wrong, and in 
some sort protesting against it. In being 
robbed of himself, he is robbed of all his 
rights. In being made a chattel, he is 
made - nothing. No argument, and no 
theory is needed here. We assert only a 
self-evident truth. No sensible man — 
if the term, in such a connection, is not a 
paradox — ever defends Slavery, as in 
itself right, upon any other ground than 
that the negro is not a man. In confess- 
ing him to be a man, *‘ a suspicion would 
follow,’’ says Montesquieu, “ that we are 
not Christians.”’ 


Anti-Slavery then underlies all other 
reforms, for it asserts the natural equality 
of all men, without regard to color or 
condition. Until this principle is recog- 
nized as practically true, there can be no 
universal reform. There can be even no 
partial reform — we mean no perfect so- 
cial organization among a part of the 
community — in a nation that holds one- 
sixth of its people in bondage; for the 
evils of Slavery are not confined to the 
slave; they permeate the relattons of 
every individual in the land. The first 
work of the reformer, then, among us, 
is to establish universally the right of 
man to himself. Social reform, in this 
country, must begin with the greatest so- 
cial evil. Our mission is to work, with 
all our might, for the destruction of the 
worst form of wrong that man can inflict, 
or ever has inflicted, upon his brother man ; 
and this, not only for the immediate 
sufferers, but for the sake of all, who in 
every relation of life, — civil, political, 
religious, and social] — are more or less 
remotely, at once the victims and the sup- 
porters of the worst form of tyranny. This 
done, and we have a foundation whereon 
to build a social re-organization. With- 
out it, our efforts are partial, selfish, and 
‘fragmentary.’’ Without it, there may 
indeed be something of social reorganiza- 
tion, but it may exclude one-sixth of the 
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people, even from the little benefit that it| time, perhaps, we may show the attitude | Philadelphia, to preserve them from ap- 


brings to others ; while it may be made| 
a new and most powerful instrament in 
the hands of the oppressor, to load with | 
still heavier burdens his worn and weary | 
victim — burdens from which he may not | 
hope to escape. As the greater includes | 
the less, so the master who will not ac-| 
knowledge the slave's right to himself, | 
will hardly acknowledge ‘his Jesser rights. 
It is no extravagant supposition that 
Slavery and Association may exist to- 
gether. Slaveholders may resort to so- 
cial re-organization for their own benefit, | 
in which their slaves shall be no more 
considered than their horses or cattle. 

Now, then, the Harbinger may under- 
stand us. We believe in the necessity, 
as we hope for the success of all wise 
efforts for the re-organization of society ; 
but we neither hope nor believe ac- 
cording to Fourier, nor according to 
Owen, nor according to any other 
man who has elaborated a_ theory 
which he believes will be a _ cure- 
all for human ill. But our faith is, that, 
as the world grows older, it will recog- 
nize its own social diseases, and discover 
the remedy. It will test the theories 
that are offered it, and hold fast to that 
which is good. Where the necessity is 
the greatest, we shall see the earliest 
movement. And, accordingly, at this 
moment the science of Association and 
the Organization of Labor is much far- 
ther advanced in England and France 
than on this side of the Atlantic. Here, 
where population is sparse, land plenty 
and cheap, and labor dear, the same ne- 
cessity does not exist. The mass of the 
people can take care of themselves as 
they are, and attention is turned to Asso- 
ciation rather as a preventive of evil to 
come, than evil existing; though we by 
no means mean to assert that society 
is not suffering under a heavy weight of 
social wrong. But, in the meantime, 
there are one-sixth of our people who are 
deprived of all the rights that belong to 
man, and, first of all, of the right to 
themselves. Those who cannot even 
work for their own redemption appeal to 
us to work for them. To bear the bar- 
dens of these weak ones is the first com- 
mandment to us. 

Nor do we mean that there should be 
no other reform than that of Anti-Sla- 
very. Let all others proceed pari passu 
with this; but they cannot outstrip it. 
They cannot be true, if they attempt it. 
We hold it a duty to expose, as hollow 
and rotten, any pretended reform that 
forgets. the slave. The movement that 
aims to elevate man in the social scale, 
but neglects a portion of the race be- 
cause of its color or condition, is a pre- 
tenee and a sham, however high its pre- 
teusions. It is false in its very incep- 
tion. It belies, in the very outset, the 
Janguage in which it clothes its motive. 
Till it does more, or professes less, we 
are at issue with it. If it does all that 
we aim at, and more beside, we give it 
our co-operation. If it professes less, 
we will take it for what itis worth, and 
give it a hearty God-speed, if it com- 
mends itself as good for anything. 
Above all, if it throws itself in the path | 
of Anti-Slavery, as an obstacle to its: 
progress, it deserves the execration, as it 
will meet with the opposition, of all true 
and good men. 


We have written already at a greater) 


length than we intended. At another| raised among the benevolent Quakers of, 





| gress ; 


assumed by some of the Associationists 
towards the Anti-Slavery movement. 


{From the People’s Journal.] 


CO-OPERATIVE LIFE IN AMERICA. 
New York, July 29, 1847, 


Dear Sir — In your Journal for the pre- 
sent month, I notice the assertion of M. 


‘ 


Mazzini that ‘* the dreams of Co-operation 


have been, throughout all time, only tran-| 


sitory incidents in the onward march of 


the human race, upon a scale infinitely | 


small, and destitute of the power of pre- 
’** while it is still more explicitly 
denied, in other articles admitted into 
your columns, that the Co-operative prin- 
ciple has acquired any decided foot-hold 
in this country. 1 beg leave to set before 
your readers a brief account of the rise, 
progress, and present condition of Co- 
operation in America. 

The Shakers, so called by the world, 
but known to each other as ‘* United 
Christian Friends,”’ have at least four ex- 
tensive and flourishing establishments in 
the United States—at Enfield, New 
Hampshire; Harvard, Massachusetts ; 
New Lebanon, New York; and Niska- 
yuna, New York. Absolute co-operation 
of property is well known to be one of 
their distinguishing tenets, and is most 
inflexibly adhered to. None of these co- 
operations are now less than thirty years 
old; most of them are from forty to fifty. 
Each commenced in poverty and priva- 
tion, and each has long since overcome 
all pecuniary difficulties by means of sim- 
ple, straight-forward industry, rendered 
effective by their co-operative organiza- 
tion. All the members labor regularly 
and moderately, none excessively ; and 
the result is seen in large domains, pur- 
chased piece by piece, and paid for; am- 
ple and excellent buildings; extensive 
herds of cattle; spacious enclosures, re- 
deemed from sterility and waste to fertil- 
ity and beauty; bounteous crops; full 
granaries and an abundance of all the 
physical comforts of life. These results 
of co-operative life are entirely beyond 
dispute or cavil. Although the Shakers 
and their ways are disliked and ridiculed 
by the great majority of our journals and 
influential people, nobody here will deny 
that co-operation, in its economical as- 
pects, has in their case been entirely suc- 
cessful; and | think their worst enemies 
have ceased to hope that they will ‘‘break 
up in a fight,’’ or be scattered by some 
special dispensation of Providence. A 
more inoffensive, temperate, honest, phi- 
lanthropic sect | know not where to look 
for. 

Similar to theirs is the history of the 
co-operations of Germans at Economy, 
Pennsylvania; Zoar, Ohio; Ebenezer in 
this State, and | believe several others. 
Economy is over twenty years old, but 
the co-operation (Rapp’s) is at least forty, 
having settled on a sterile tract in Beaver 
Co., Pa., which they abandoned for a 
better at New Harmony, Indiana, which 
they afterwards sold to Robert Owen, 
and removed thence to their present loca- 
tion. Their affluence and profusion of 
physical comforts are the proverb of the 
region around them. So of the co-opera- 


tion at Zoar, Ohio, which was established 


some twenty to twenty-five years ago, by 
a band of German emigrants, who came 
over so poor, that a cvoatribution was 


prehended starvation during the first or 
second winter of their residence in this 
country. Poverty dictated a concerted 
| Separation of the sexes for several years 
|after their settlement at Zoar; but the 
| pressure of want having abated, they now 
marry, and are given in marriage, like 
most other Christian people. Their in- 
dustrial progress was at first slow, owing 
to their poverty, and want of knowledge 
and adaptation to the requirements of 
pioneer life; but they have Jong since 
surmounted all these impediments, and 
are now wealthy, and in the enjoyment of 
every physical comfort. Their property 
amounts to several thousand dollars for 
each man, woman, and child of their 
‘number. Ebenezer is a more recent set- 
tlement among us, also of Germans (sep- 
aratists or seceders from the Prussian 
State Church); but 1 understand they 
lived as a co-operation for years before 
their migration. I visited them last 
week. They own 7200 acres of rich 
land, seven miles from Buffalo in this 
State, have built a hundred commodious 
dwellings npon it, and are rapidly trans- 
forming the native forest into a domain of 
rare fertility and beauty. They have 
from six to eight hundred acres of the 
most luxuriant grain | ever saw, and send 
vegetable barges to Buffalo, a city of 
24,000 people. They are to be joined 
this fall by some two hundred of their 
brethren, who yet linger-in Germany. 
They commenced, quite singular, with 
abundant means—some of their mem- 
bers having ten to fifteen thousand dollars 
each, while a larger number, of course, 
had little or nothing; and, though provi- 
sion is made that any member wishing to 
leave, may withdraw the amount of his 
original investment; yet, so long as they 
remain in the co-operation, no distinction 
is known between the richer and poorer 
contributors, but all labor and fare alike, 
and no dividend or other allowance is 
made to capital. 


There are other attempts at entire co- 
operation now In progress in Our country ; 
but I have chosen to speak only of those 
which are somewhat conspicuous, and 
which can hardly be longer regarded by 
any a8 experiments. 

As to the Associationists (by their ad- 
versaries termed ** Fourierites’’), with 
whom lam proud to be numbered, their 
beginnings are yet too recent to justify 
me in asking for their history any consid- 
erable space in your columns. Briefly, 
however, the first that was heard in this 
country of Fourier and his views, (be- 
yond a little circle of perhaps a hundred 
persons in two or three of our large cities, 
who had picked up some notion of them 
in France or from French writings) was 
in 1840, when Albert Brisbane published 
his first synopsis of Fourier’s theory of 
Industrial and household Association.— 
Since then, the subject has been consid- 
erably discussed, and several attempts of 
some sort have been made to actualize 
Fourier's ideas — generally by men desti- 
tute alike of capacity, public confidence, 
energy and means. In only owe instance 
that | have heard of, was the land paid 
for on which the enterprize commenced ; 
not one of these vaunted ‘* Fourier Asso- 
ciations ’’ ever had the means of erecting 
a proper dwelling for so many as three 
hundred people, even if the land had 
been given them. Of course, the time 
fur paying the first instalment on the 





mortgage covering their land has general- | 


ly witnessed the dissipation of their san- 
guine dreams. Yet, there are at least 
three of these embryo Associations still in 
existence ; and, as each of these isin its 
third or fourth year, they may be sup- 
posed to give some promise of vitality. 
They are the ** North American Pha- 
Janx,’’ near Leedsville, New Jersey; the 
‘* Trumbull Phalanx,’’ near Braceville, 
Ohio; and the ‘* Wisconsin Phalanx,’’ 
Ceresco, Wisconsin. Each of these has 
a considerable domain nearly or wholly 
paid for, is improving the soil, increasin 
its annual products, and 
some branches of* manufactures. Each, 
though far enough ftom being a perfect 


oO 
establishing 


= 


Association, is animated with the hope of 


becoming one, as rapidly as experience, 
time. and means will allow. 


With fervent good wishes for yourself 


and the Journal, I subscribe myself, 
Yours, H. Greetey. 


Humaine Birps in Braziz. Wherever 
a creeping vine opens its fragrant clusters, 
or wherever a tree-flower blooms, may 
these little things be seen. Inthe garden 
or in the woods, over the water, every 
where they are darting about; of all 
sizes, from one that might be easily mis- 
taken for a different kind of bird, to the 
tiny Hermit, 7. rufigaster, whose body is 
not half the size of the bees buzzing 
about the same sweets. 
the inga-tree, as before remarked, bring 
them ia great numbers about the rosinhas 
of the city, and the collector may shoot 
as fast as he can load the day long. 
Sometimes they are seen chasing each 
other in sport with a rapidity of flight 
and intricacy of path the eye is puzzled 
to follow. Again, circling round and 
round, they rise high in mid air, then 
dart off like light to some distant attrac- 
tion. Perched upon a limb, they 
smooth their plumes, and seem to de- 
light in their dazzling hues, then starting 
off leisurely, they skim along, stopping 
capriciously to kiss the coquetuing flow- 
ers. Often they meet in mid air and furi- 
ously fight, their crests, and the feathers 
upon their throats all erected and blazing, 
and altogether pictures of the most vio- 
lent rage. we have 
them battling with large black 
frequent the same flowers, and may 
supposed often to interfere provokingly. 
Like lightning our little hi would 
come down, but the coat of shining mail 
would ward their furious strokes. Again 
and again would they renew the attack, 
until their anger had expended itself by 
its own fury, or uatil the apathetic bee, 
once roused, had put forth powers that 
drove the invader from the field. A boy 
in the city several times brought us hum- 
ming birds alive in a glass cage. He 
had brought them down while, standing 
motionless in the air, they rifled the 
flowers, by balls of clay blown from a 
hollowed tube. — Edward's Voyage up 
the River Amazon. 


Several times se 


en 
who 
} 


oe 


bees, 


-roes 


Tue New Ciry. The Chicopee Tele- 
graph states that the gigantic plan of the 
Company, who have the control of the 
‘“new city’’ enterprise at Hadley Falls 
contemplates water-power for 56 large 
cotton mills, 68 by 260 feet, 6 stories 


high. No name has been pitched upon 
for the city. Hampden and Holyoke 


have been suggested. 


The blossoms of 


THE HARBINGER. 
MUSICAL REVIEW. 


SIVORI AND HERZ. 
These two distinguished artists, after 


making the tour of the States together, 
and astonishing 


the Westerners with 
combined exhibitions of their art, have 
returned to win new laurels in New York 
and Boston. Their first two concerts in 
the latter city took place on the evenings 
of Monday and Thursday of last week. 


On both occasions,* especially the last, 


they were greeted with a large and en-| 


thusiastie audience. 
efforts made by some of the professional 
critics of New York to injure Sivori, 
he still commands all the admiration and 
sympathy which his masterly skill as a 
violinist, as well as his modest, musician- 
like deportment, excited on his former 
visit. He played for the most part the 
same pieces, chiefly Paganini's, as be- 
fore; and though we could have desired 
more novelty, we found the satisfying 
of 


The Campanello was as touchingly inno- 


charm these in no wise diminished. 


cent and simple in its expression, and as 
refined and beautiful in its form; the 


of full of 
the heat-lightning of fun and grotesque 


Carnival Venice was as 


fancy as ever. Like all persons of deep 
feeling, and who are subject to inspira- 
tion, the warmth and boldness of his play- 
ing are unequal, and rise or fall some- 
what in sympathy with his audience. 
The great thing of this first concert was 
the magnificent duett by Osborne and 
De Beriot, on airs from ** William Tell,”’ 
in which the grand Piano of Chickering, 
played by Herz, co-operated with the 
violin of Sivori as one instrument, and 
produced a power and breadth of 
The 


Sivori’s violin in the slow 


tone 


almost orchestral. low notes 


movement in 
the first part of this were more deeply im- 
passioned, and came out with more rich 
ind manly force than anything which 
we have heard since Knoop’s violoncello. 
The composition altogether is a noble 
one, full of energy and a great mean- 
ing, and in its form ample, symmet- 
rical, and free, flowing broad and rapid 
like a noble river swollen by spring rains. 


It is an exercise worth remembering to 


have heard it interpreted by two such) 


masters as Sivori and Herz. 


Of M. Herz’s solo performances that 


| evening, by far the best was his variations 
on Le Pre au Clercs, a spirited and grace- 
ful composition, with more unity, more 
systematic and significant development 
than we sometimes find in his too inge- 


nious and unnaturally elaborated strings 


His Fantasia on Lucia di 
to 
open to this criticism; its themes being 
by no means the best afforded by that 


of variations. 


Lammermoor seemed us especially 


Notwithstanding the | 


of 
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| opera; its variations and transitions {re- 
| quently displaying nothing but a graceful 
| mastering of the difficulties of mere exe- 
| cution ;—a succession of curious feats, 
accomplished with the utmost coolness 
and certainty on the part of the per- 
furmer, and causing but a cold and pass- 
Afier 


the deep and noble fantasy of Liszt upon 


ing admiration in the audience. 


the grander themes of Lucia, it was thin 
aliment at best. The wealth of beauty 
‘in whieh he clothed the ‘‘ Last Rose of 
Summer,’’ performed with all that ioimi- 
table grace and finish, which mark every- 
thing that comes from his fingers, was 
not much heightened by some of the 
grotesque, ineongraocus by 
whieh he atrempted to prolong its im- 


variations 
pression. It seems almost impossible to 
conceive of anything more perfect than 
His 


touch so delicate, precise, and forcible, 


Herz's mastery of his instrument. 


individualizing every note, and economiz- 
ing to the best purpose the material of 
beauty commanded by each key; his run- 
ing passages so smooth and even, thata 
gentle breeze playing over the bending 
surface of a field of grain could not an- 
nounce its presence by a more sure and 
uniform and quiet display of power ; his 
admirable graduation of foree and ac- 
cent through the whole; his power 
of imparting life and lustre to every form 
of melody, till the whole thing gleamed 
like burnished steel as it passed by you ; 
and the accomplishment of al! this with 
less show of exertion than it costs an or- 
dinary player to perfurm an easy piece: 
—all this made real the imagination we 
It is a rare 
pleasure to fullow his exquisitely finished 


have always had of Herz. 
execution of the graceful figures and 
variations of his own creation, as it is to 
watch the beautiful lines and curves in 
running water, or the graceful wreaths of 
smoke or mist; but it is a pleasure which 
goes little deeper than that. There isa 
want of spirit-stirring meaning, of ear- 
nestness, of passion in his music; it may 
please, but rarely move you, or create 
deep aspirations in When you 
have heard Beethoven, you are a changed 


you. 
man: his spirit has passed into you. 
When you have heard Herz, you can 
speak of it as a thing entirely outside of 
your life, admire it as a cunning work of 
ingenuity which you turn over in your 
hands. 

‘They were assisted on this oceasion by 
the vocal powers of Madaine Fleury Jolly, 
prima donna from the opera in New Or- 
leans. The singing of this lady was unaid- 
ed by any fascinations of personal appear- 
ance, and told for precisely what it was 
worth, except with the unmusical listen- 
Her 
voice, not remarkable in its highest or 
s singularly rich, and 


ers whe go to see good singing. 


lowest register, | 








| 
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clear and warm in ‘the region of the so-| squeak it, buzz and grind it out, in vat, im the) Girl. 


prano proper; het powers of execution | 


i 


are very high ; and though she has a ten-| a graceful humor consigning that ea 
tal melody to its true place. A Duet 


dency to over ornament her songs, there 
is an originality and finish in her orna-| 
ments and cadenzas, which would distin- 
guish her in the best company of singers | 
who have been*among us. Her intona-| 
tion was admirably true. A want of 
flexibility and smoothness in her descend- 
ing scales, was what most impaired her 
general excellence. Very seldom, al-| 
most never, if we except Caradori and 
Madam Anna Bishop, have we heard | 
such justice done to Casta Dwa. Her 
rendering of Una voce poco fa, besides 
being liable to the excess above mentioned 
of over-ornament, lacked liveliness and 
fire and archness. 

The second concert was, perhaps, as a 
whole, one of the most successful, of 
this kind, which has ever been given in| 
Boston. The selections were all admira- 
ble. Herz outdid himself, if possible, in 
miracles of graceful, facile execution, 
while the compositions which he pro- 
duced were much superior to those of the 
former evening. Especially did we ad-| 
mire his fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia, one | 
of the most forcible and exciting, as well as 
chaste compositions which have come from | 
his hand. So too his other from I Puri-| 
tani, made familiar here by Rackemann 
and other pianists, but invested with a/| 
new beauty, and, as it were, refenerat- 
ed in his own performance... His vari- 
ations from Norma, begun well, but} 
passed off into one of those inconsequent 
flights of his own, of great length, in which | 
we recognized little even of the spirit of | 
Norma. Mr. Herz was loudly encored 
after every piece, and once returned the 
compliment by a fantastic improvisation | 
leading into some delicious variations of | 
‘* Sweet Home.” | 

Sivori performed, first, the Prayer of | 


Moses, one of his most expressive and 
grand pieces, which it would be impossi- | 
ble to hear without being moved. The | 
fantastic Rondo with 
which he always follows it, is curious as | 


an exhibition of the wanton freaks and | 


} 


semi-burlesque 


contrasts of Paganini’s fancy, but dis- 
turbs the calm and solemn impression of 
the Prayer. 
cere delight too, that we listened to his 


it was with deep and sin- 


rendering of the Melancholie of Prume. 
This, though perhaps better suited to the 
violoncello, (at least so Kuoop has taught 
us to imagine), is one of the most pathetic 
and beautiful compositions for the violin 
which we have ever heard; and all itsdeep, 
unutterable yearning was brought out by 
Sivori. To the credit of the audience 
this piece was more warmly encored than 
anything of the evening. Sivori respond- 
ed with burlesque variations upon Yankee 
Doodle, making his fiddle whistle it, 


manner of a hurdy-gurdy, and thus With | 


Concertante, by Herz and Sivori, on an 


air from Fra Diavolo, though far inferior | 
as a composition to the duett of Osborne | 


and De Beriot, was brilliant and effee- 
tive, 


Miss Anna Stone sung the exceedingly | 
difficult and florid Gratias agimus of | 
Guglielmi, with great force and justness | 


of execution. 


Her voice seemed equal 
to any demand. 


9 


love,’ was truly canteived aud finely ex! 


ecuted, though it wanted, like all her| 
performances, the indescribable delicacies | 
of shading which result spontaneously | 


from deep feeling. An unpardonable 


levity of deportment made but a poor) 


| preparation for her songs. 

Tuirp anp Last Concert. This was 
equally successful. Sivori played the 
Tremolo by De Beriot, upon a most pro- 
foundly solemn theme by Beethoven ; and 
a Concerto of his own, full of grace and 


fancy. Herz too was not behind with his | 


enchantments. The singer, Signotina 


Valtellina, seemed more suited to the 


Oratorio. 








~ POETRY. 


MUSIC. 


Music ’s the measure of the planets’ motion, 
Heart-beat and rhythm of the glorious whole ; 
Fugue-like the streams roll, and the choral ocean 
Heaves in obedience to its a control. 
Thrills through ail Ywparts 
Starting from conten and mn “ 
God gives the key-note, Love to all creation : 
Join, O my soul, and let all souls be one! 





For the Harbinger. 
SONG OF LIFE. 
Cheerfully, cheerfully 
Let the golden hours go by, 
Wasting naught, always fraught 
With an earnest thought. 
Only by creating good 
Are the ills of life withstood. 
Banish ruth, follow truth, 
And so save thy youth. 


Doubt it not, doubt it not, 
Whatsoever be thy lot, 

God is love, God is love, 

And he rules above. 

If thou love thy fellow man, 
If thou serve the general plan, 
Harmony, Harmony 

Thy whole life shall be. 


% rnyn ATK ‘ 
CONFERENCES. 
BY EDWARD YOUL. 
Scene.— London. Time. —a. v. 1847 
Woman. 
I found a scrap of food in the street — 
I think it was some sort of meat — 
It was dirty with the tread of feet. 
Man. 
I saw a dog gnawing a bone — 
I drove the beast away with a stone — 
I seized his dinner and made it my own, 


Hei rendering too, of| 
Haydn’s Canzonet’ ** She never told her | 


to stn; | ® 


I ate not a morsel yesterday — 
[ have eaten nothing to-day — 
I prowl like a famished wolf for prey. 


Boy. 
I saw a child munching some bread — 
I had been two days unfed — 
I snatched the food, and away I fled. 


Woman. 
The Thames is rapid—the Thames is deep ; 
I stand on the bridges, and fall asleep, 
Thinking the Thames is rapid and deep. 


| 


Girl. 

I once had hope, but hope is flown ; 

These steps to the river’s brink lead down ; 
T do not think it gives pain to drown. 


} 


Boy. 
In prison you get bread to eat; 
On some days rice; on others, meat ; 
And you lie on a bed, and rest is sweet: 


Man, 
I have strength to work and would 
Work for bread, as all men should ; — 
Ah, good God! I wish I could! 


Woman. 
Tell me, why should bread be dear? 
We shall get no bread I fear. 


- Policeman. 
Come, move on, you can't stop here 


Howitt’s Journal. 
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of aude rn civilization, the nittrral fruits are; 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial eee all tending to seamen decade 


every-enmiition insecure. 
and eam ently Come from the new 
| application ofc Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Dr. CHANNING, 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the present number of the Har- 
binger, we close the Fifth Volume, and 
shall immediately proceed to the publica- 
‘tion of the first number of the Sixth 
Volume, in an enlarged form. 





This step 
|1s necessary On account of the removal of 
our establishment to New York, and our 
wish to commence the new arrangements 
that have been decided on without delay. 
|The five numbers due to those subserib- 
ers who have paid for the fifth vol- 
ume, will be made up from the new 
volume ; and it is hoped and believed, that 
the greater variety of matter and the im- 
proved character of the paper, will cause 
them not to regret the change, and to 


continue their subscription for at least 
another year. Their subseription will 
expire with the fifth number of the next 
voluine, and we trust they will not fail to 
remit promptly the amount 


to renew it. 


necessary 


UP Address * Tue Har- 
New York Ciry. £7 

The Harbinger will hereafter be 
printed in New York, on a large sheet of 
eight quarto pages, with new type, and 


BINGER,”” 














in a style of mechanical execution not in- 
ferior to the typography which has given 
such universal satisfaction in the preced- 
We that 


those who value a Journal printed with 


ing volumes. are confident 


clearness and beauty, and in a form suita- 


ble for binding in a neat and conve- 


nient volume, will not be disappointed 
in the external appearance of the Har- 
binger. 

The editorial charge of the paper will 
be the of 
assisted by Georce Riptey and Cuaries 
A. in New York, and WituiamM 
H. 


in Boston. 


in hands Parke Gopwin, 
DANA 
CHANNING and Dwicut 
The able the 


poets, translators, and other writers, to 


Joun S. 


assistance of 


whom the previous volumes of the Har- 
binger have been so greatly indebted will 
be continued from time to time, and con- 
tributions will also be received from emi- 
nent writers, who are beginning to de- 
vote their attention to the literature of 
the Associative School. 

With the 


which will now be enlisted in the service 


of the Harbinger it is evident, that in- 


amount of editorial force 


creased attractions will be given to its 


pages —that it will put in requisition a 
greater amount talent, 
accomplishments, — that it will select its 


of and various 


topics of discussion from a wider field, — 
and that while it will be faithful to the 
absorbing interests of a social Reform 
based on the principles of Associative 
Science, no subject which engages the 
public mind will escape its criticisms or 
its comments. It is intended to make it 
a Journal which no friend of Association 
do without, and whose 


will consent to 


merits in the various of 


newspaper discussion will command the 


departments 


attention and the approval of intelligent 
readers in general. 
The 


established, of 


new arrangements which have 


been course, involve an 


increased expenditure, and we confident- 
ly rely on the friends of Social Reform 
throughout the country to sustain the 
Harbinger, by that timely and efficient 
liberality, which shall not only place it 
on a firm and independent foundation, 
but make it a source of revenue for the 
purposes of the American Union, whose 
is, and which has 


property it now 


assumed the responsibility of its pecu- 


niary affairs. Every dollar subscribed 


for the Harbinger will increase the abil- 
ity of the Union to sustain the system of 
Lecturing, which has been so happily 
commenced, and which it is of the ut- 
most importance to the cause, should not 
be suffered to languish. 

We would make an earnest appeal to 
our friends every where, for their zealous 
(zive vour aid 


in its behalf. 


exertions 
the 
whele organization. 


to Harbinger, and you help our 


Send us the names 


THE 
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of new subscribers, to whom you have | 


You 


find some liberal minded man, who would 


recommended the paper. can all 
rejoice to receive a free and independent 
Journal, though it might not represent his 
own personal views, and in this way, you 
may double our subscription list at once. 

Especially, we call upon our excellent 
friends in Boston, Providence, New Bed- 
ford, New 


who have shown such an efli- 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
Orleans, 
cient interest in the Harbinger, not to re- 
Now 
is the time to introduce it to every family 
that would value its contents. Let it be 


made known to your friends, and it will 


lax their efforts for its circulation. 


gain them for its own. 

We take this opportunity to thank our 
exchange papers for the kind and cour- 
teous manner in which, almost without 
a single exception, they have spoken of 
our labors, for what we deem a great 
humanitary movement. If we have now 


and then indulged in a little good hu- 
mored pleasantry at the expense of some 
of 


ceived their retorts with the same good 


our brethren, we trust we have re- 
nature with which we gave the provoca- 
tion. — Those papers which wish to con- 
tinue their exchange with us, will please 
‘“* THe ” New 


York City, and any notice they may 


direct to Harsincer, 
please to take of our new arrangements 
will be cordially recognized and recipro- 
cated. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 
{n the first part of our paper will be 
found from the Anti-Slavery 


an article 


Standard, in reply to our brief congratu- 
lations upon its being ** convinced at last’’ 
of the truth of the Associative doctrine ; 
— congratulations founded on its favor- 
able notice of Brianeourt’s book on the 
of The 


temperate, candid, and evidently written 


Organization Labor. article is 


with a desire to promote the truth. Free 


from the denunciatory spirit, which so 
apostleship of some of our 


will 


mars the high 


= 


Abolition friends, and which not 


reason, the Standard addresses us 


as 


brother men and reformers, in whom it 
sees much to approve and much to dis- 
sent from, and enters into a somewhat 
elaborate justification of its own course 
in putting the emancipation of the slaves 
hefore of It 
thinks misunderstood it; 


that we have welcomed much in its 


the organization labor. 


that we have 
too 
expressions of confidence in Association. 
It is the principle only, in its general 
form, it seems;— the principle as even 
now working in the Banks, and Mines and 
which it 


Manufactories of civilization, 


recognizes. It admits and mourns other 
evils in society, besides chattel Slavery: 
and as it has faith in the triumph of hu- 


manity on earth, sees that they must dis 
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appear in organized labor, in some form of 
Association. But it has no regard for 
any theory of Association ; puts no trust 
thinks that the 
whole thing must work itself out experi- 
mentally, before mankind can have any 


in Fourier, or Owen; 


reason to be convinced of it; and that if 
free the 
and 


own 


we goon faithfully laboring to 


slave, to raise the downcast, so 


forth, labor will organize of its ac- 
cord, and the only true kind of Associa- 
tion find itself already in full practice 
upon the earth. 

We apprehend the writer will prefer 
to qualify this statement on reflection. He 
may not have convinced himself that pre- 
cisely ovr theory of Association is the 
true one, or is wholly true; but that 
there is a theory of it, if it be destined to 
become a fact in the ages, is as certain as 
that the mathematics lie at the foundation 
of the builder's or the navigator’s opera- 
tions. 

You 


labor: well, what is organization with- 


believe in an organization of 
out law? and what is theory but the 
statement of that law? Nay, what but 
theory, a theory of human life and hu- 
man rights, lies at the bottom of your own 


Abolition The 


reason which the Standard assigns for 


movement? very first 
not devoting itself to universal reform, 
is its conviction that, before we can set- 
man to society, 


what 


tle the true relations of 
de fine man 


It fan- 


we must first as, 
must have a true theory of man. 
cies a false theory prevailing on this sub- 
ject, one which excludes the negro from 
the of It 
false doctrine to explode, for all men to 


and free 


name man. waits for thrs 


be mutually recognized as men 
men, before the final crystallizing process 
can commence, which shall organize in 
beauty all the social and industrial rela- 
tions of man throughout the globe. 

With the theorv here set forth of man 
and human rights we have no fault te 
find ; but we do suspect the S/andard to be 
much mistaken in its theory of Slavery. 
We at all that Slavery 
exists by virtue of any theory about it in 


do not believe 
men’s minds; that the unnatural system 
js upheld by any speculative conclusion 
that the slave 
doubt if this idea has found any lodgment 
It is 
against nature, against the nateral sym- 
pathies and common sense of man. It is 
raised 


is not aman. We even 


in the general opinion any where. 


only the ingenious argument in 


after justification, by the more cunning 
advocates of Slavery, by the Calhouns 


and others who weave theories to meet 


their case. Slavery, unfortunately, may 


be accounted for without resorting te any 


such far-feiched explanation ; it does not 


rest upon a hypothesis; but upon a fact, 


upon the fact that men are selfish, grasp- 


Ing, avaricious, unjust, and tyrannical, 

















And SelGcheces, to serve ue anda, lays 


every thing under contribution which it! 


can get hold of, even the free faculties of 
We live in a system of 
universal competition and antagonism of 


its fellow man. 
interests. This makes it necessary that 
one must rise by another's fall. Success 
of some sort, and by some means, how- 
ever devilish and unnatural, so it only be 
success, is made the sine qua non with 


every one. He has his fortune to make ; 


he will make it honestly, humanely, if 


he can; but he must make it at any rate. 
If, then, his human brother be weaker 
than he, and if there is no authority to 
prevent, he will so far overcome the dic- 
tates of his own heart and conscience as 
to lay violent hands upon that brother and 
make him serve him, appropriate his fac- 
ulties for his own ends, since those ends 
are paramount with him, and since he 
finds he can do thus. It is competition, 
it is the forced selfishness resulting 
thence, which makes every man, accord- 
ing to his measure, an unnatural tyrant 
and disregarder of the rights of other 
men; it is this which establishes the rule 
of Might makes Right. It is this which 
makes Slavery possible, nay, necessitates 
it somewhere, if not every where. The 
principle which expresses itself moderate- 


ly, under restricted forms, here and there | 


and every where, in the extortions of 
commerce, in the cruel formalities of 
soul-less corporations, in the oppressions 
of the wages system, must needs ultimate 
itself somewhere on the surface of the 
body politic in the extreme form of 
Chat- 
tel Slavery exists in the South, because 
Wages Slavery exists not only in the 
North, but every where. 


wrong and injury, called Slavery. 


The virulence 
of competition is not stayed by any im- 
proved theories of human rights. Men 
do not reduce each other to Slavery upon 
principle ; but in spite of principle, in 
spite even of their own principles. The 
strong do not enslave the weak any the 
less because they know it to be wrong. 
This selfishness, under the hot spur of 
competition, can smother every pleading 
of the heart, and ride rough-shod over 
reason and conscience, over humanity 
itself, which is one in all men. The 
grasping character of northern commerce 
is as much Slavery in principle, as any 
Slavery in which the same spirit has ulti- 


mated itself at the South. Here at the 


North the negro is believed, eqnfessed to. 


be a man; 
about it. 


public opinion is unanimous 
Yet, if the thoroughly selfish 
northern merchant does not hold his fel- 
low in slavery, it is only because he can- 
not do it, because his hands are tied as to 
that matter. He does unscrupulously 
avail himself of his fellow man, he does 
appropriate him, just so far as he .can get 
hold of him. He grinds him down in 
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|any way that is permitted ; he makes use 
of all his labor simply for his own good, 
and he holds compulsory means at his 
command for this; he wields those tried 
and terrible agents, Poverty, Starva- 
Denial of the Right to La- 


bor, and with these he is omnipotent over 


tion, and 


him. 


Will you not strike at the root of 


Slavery? What is it? Comperirtion. 
While this is every where, there must be 
Slavery somewhere. Out of this old, 
vivacious root, which gains new life by 
bearing, shoot out unceasingly all forms 
of fraud, oppression and injustice, even 
to the extremest and most perfect sum- 
ming up thereof in Chattel Slavery. But 
what then? Because Slavery is the sum- 
ming up of all these evils, do you extin- 
guish them by striking first at Slavery’ 
By no means. 
at all touching the source, the permanent 


That you may do without 
producing cause. ‘That old root, compe- 
tition, still lives, and 
heads will reproduce themselves there- 


slavery’s hydra 
from, as fast as you can prune them 
The fact is, the false system in 
which we live, makes man false to him- 


down. 


self; fully believing and understanding 
human rights, yet will he violate them to 
serve hisinterest. For interest is the strong- 
est law; and in the present incoherent 
state of things, in the absence of a true 
organization of labor, one man’s interest 
can only assert itself at the expense of 
another man’s interest. It sends a pang 
through our heart the first time that we 
violate a neighbor's interest in the slight- 
estthing. But we get used to that, till 
finally, circumstances favoring, we can 
take him bodily and make him ours, and 
swallow the great as easily as we did the 
little violation of our own tender con- 
science. Every man knows, every man 
feels that he wrongs himself, when he 
wrongs another; but competition recon- 
ciles him to the most hideous wronging of 
himself, to the putting down of the best 
instincts of humanity within him. 

We say, therefore, that while we own 
the full force of the strongest statements 
of the evils of Slavery ; while we see in 
it the concentrated expression of all the 








dry up like an eruption on the skin as 
soon as the blood is purified. 
The Standard hints that there may be 


Slavery in Association; that men may 
associate for the multiplication of their 
own wealth and happiness, and use the 
blacks whom they regard as not men, as 
machines for that purpose. To this we 
make two answers. first, the objection 
vanishes with the erroneous assignmeut 
of the cause of Slavery, exposed above, 
with the notion that Slavery is based upon 
the theory that negroes are not men. 
The same cause which makes negroes 
slaves, makes white men, aye, and so 
called freemen, slaves also, 80 far as itt 
can. Second. The soul and vital prinei- 
ple of Association is Attraction, voluo- 
tary ‘co-operation. An Associationist 
would never see his interest in the com- 
pulsory appropriation of another's pow- 
ers. The very object of instituting an 
Association, in an economical point of 
view, would be the immense increase of 
productive force and of the means of in- 
dividual and collective happiness afforded 
by the introduction of the great central 
lever of Attraction. The Standard 
must have forgotten all that it has read 
and praised in Briancourt’s book, if it 
does not know that Association guaran- 
ties perfect freedom in Labor and the 
choice of occupation, as well as that 
other practical condition of freedom (with- 
out which freedom is but an empty for- 
mula) an equitable distribution of profits. 

We have not half exhausted the sub- 
ject, and 
We rejoice that the Standard ad- 


shall some time take it up 
again. 
dresses us in a tone which makes it 
possible for us to diseuss together the 
great interests of man, in the hope of 
being mutually enlightened. A few 
harsh sentences in the last part of its 
article, intimating that Association may 
throw itself in the pathway of the anti- 
slavery reform, aud must take the conse- 


quences, we forgive. We shall take an 


opportunity to show our friends that this 
, PP 


diseases in the corrupt blood of our false | 


society ; while we absolutely deny the 


right of any man to claim property in| 


another man; while we rejoice at every 


effort for the suppression of this evil ; | 


and have not the slightest sympathy with 
the advocates of Slavery ; — yet we see 
no guarantee of its effectual extinction in 
any movement which does not go to the 


so organizing of human affairs, that com-| 


petition shall cease to be the mainspring 
of all our industry. We say, organize 
labor, identify all interests, create a soci- 
ety wherein men are not forced into 


antagonistic relations, and slavery will 


very natural jealousy of theirs does injus- 
tice to a movement which only differs 
from their own by going deeper and in- 
cluding theirs. 


THE LIBERTY LEAGUE. 
(Concluded.) 
Although we have ventured to suggest 
that the Liberty League, considered as a 


> 


unitary reform, might not be sufficiently 
comprehensive in iis genius and complete 
in its organization, yet as a measure for 
the abolition of slavery, we lke both its 
spirit and its method. Whatever we may 
have said to call the attention of our anti- 
slavery friends to the subject of Industrial 
Association, it has never been our wish 


that they should abandon their enterprise, 








or merge it in that of a distinctive Social 
Reform, such as we feel especially called 
upon to advocate. Nor do we now ask 
that any party of the Abolitionists should 
do so; but we do think that the prineci- 


ples of Social Science discovered by Fou- 


rier, throw great light upon the subject of 


slavery, and consequently upon the me- 
thod for its abolition. We have always 
regarded the question of Slavery, as real- 
ly and essentially that of Labor; and be- 
lieved that when the latter shall come to be 
fully reinstated, the result will be a tho- 
roughly co-operative association of Labor, 
Capital and Skill; and we know that an- 
der such an organization of society, slave- 
ry could not exist. 

Fourier says that according to the law 
of growth, society must pass through 
seven phases, corresponding to the seven 
ages in the life of the individual; that 
these seven social phases are, Edenism, 
Savageism, Patriarchalism, Barbarism. 
Civilization, and Guarantyism; whieh 
last leads to a harmonic peried, which 
may be called the Eden of perfected man- 
hood, or of Universal Unity. Now slav- 
ery is a Patriarchal institution, and if it 
had ever any rightful existence upon the 
planet, it ought to have died out thou- 
sands of years ago with the form of so- 
ciety in which it originated; but instead 
of that, it has been continued through 
both the epochs of Barbarism and Civili- 
zation to that of Guarantyism, upon 
which we are entering. It has thus be- 
come a part of our social arrangements, 
and must be disposed of, not as it might 


have been under the decay of Patriarch- 


alism, but in aecordance with the genius of 


the existing social phase which is Guaran- 
tyism. Now it seems to us clear, that 
simple emancipation js not enough to ask 
for; but that it ought to be demanded, 
that Socrety shal} be so reformed as to 
guarantee, that slavery shall never again 
be re-established, and that the right to la- 
bor, and a just remuneration for labor 
and a comfortable support, and education- 
al privileges shall be offered to the en- 
franchised slaves. It seems to us that 
the spirit of the age and all its tenden- 
cies, urge us to ask for, and to accept of 
nothing less than this. This is what an 
age of guarantyism is bound to de, and 
none the less, because it may still bear the 
remnants of an ancient order of suciety. 
Every order of society must advance, in 
harmony with its own peculiar constitu- 
tion. It is because the League proposes 
such provisions for emancipation, that 
under them the slave shall be guarded 
against another species of oppression, 
which might otherwise greatly lessen in 
his esteem, the value of the boon which it 
is intended to confer upon him, that we 
regard it as the wisest and most hopeful 
of movements for emancipation. 
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But we look upon the formation of the | 
League as exceedingly timely in another 
point of view. 

It seems to us a measure which prom- 
ises to arch over the gulf, which has 
unfortunately been widening, between the 
Abolitionists on the one hand, and the 
advocates of a Land and Labor Reform on 
the other. The League unites all these 
measures, and shows that instead of there 
being any real ground of collision and 
conflict between them, they are, on the 
contrary, the complement of each other. 
We have no question in our own mind, 
that there has been a great loss mutually 
to the two movements, from a seeming 
unwillingness on the part of the friends 
of each, to give due consideration to the 
views of the other. Do not the friends 


of the League say well, when they tell 


us that the complaints of the labor re-| 


formers are justly 
must be entertained, and their prayers be 
granted’ Shall we be likely to engage 
their sympathies in behalf of emancipa- 
tion by refusing to entertain the story of 
their wrongs! Shall we not the rather 
admit the justice of their demand, for a 
reform in the whole system of labor; and 


then show them how the system of slave- 


ry renders labur disgraceful — that it im- 


poses upon the North the cost of the 
government, whilst the South monopo- 
lizes the offices—that it involves the 
nation in wars for the perpetuity of 
slavery, which it means the Northern 
laborers shall pay for — that it monopo- 
lizes the soil — extends its land-robberies 
by the most unscrupulous of conquests — 
und that whiist public opinion tolerates 
the degradation of labor in the persons of 
chattel slaves, there will be small chance 
of justice being done to labor under any 
form!’ By showing the land reformers 
that the strongest opposition to their 
measures will come from slaveholders, 
will it not tend to secure their earnest and 
enlightened co-operation in the removal 
of slavery, whilst it will prove to the 
South that the anti-slavery movement is 
not merely against chattel slavery, but is 
one which calls for universal justice in 
respect to labor? Can the Land Reform- 
ers doubt for a moment that slavery will 
draw itself up as the most malignant and 
determined hydra in opposition to land 


plantation of one hundred 


limitation. A | 


aud sixty acres would be entirely inade- 
quate to the inordinate demands of sla- 
very. Slavery has already stolen Texas 
fur its own purposes, and is now driving a 
most infernal war for the half of remaining 
Mexico. Here is to follow a debt of two 
hundred millions of dollars, which North- 
ern labor will be obliged to pay; besides 
the loss of another half hundred million 
for annual southern bankruptcies. 


But whilst it is true that the Labor and 


urged, that they | 


Land Reforms are greatly aided by the 
general Anti-Slavery movement, is it 
not equally true, that the former do vastly 
subserve the latter? When x shall have 
been made to appear that the social re- 
spect and emoluments of the free laborer, 
great as they may be compared with those 
of the slave, are utterly mean and insuf- 
ficient for the wants of a human being; 
and regarded as an equivalent for the 


services which he renders to society, a 


bitter satire upon social justice, will not 
men every where declare slavery to be 
utterly odious and intolerable? In pro- 
portion as you secure justice, honor, and 
an independent social standing for the la- 
borer, —as you make men feel that labor 
is the very life of the social body — the 
life of its soul,—that in it art, science, 
aad beauty should be blended into noble 
life, —that labor, usefulness, is really 
man’s only great doing, will you trans- 
form slavery into free, glorious, al/ractwe 
industry. It seems clear to us, that the 
Liberty League de perceive this solidarity 
of interests among al! classes of laborers ; 
and by how much more clearly they see this, 
and wisely express it in spirit and in mea- 
sures, than any other class of abolition- 
ists, by so much will their success be ulti- 
mately greater than that of any other class. 
We do not make these remarks in refer- 
ence to any party feeling which may un- 
fortunately exist among the friends of 
emancipation, but because we sincerely 
think them true; and because we de- 
sire to see that plan adopted, which 
shall most speedily and most happily se- 
cure the removal of slavery from the 
world. 

And can any one fail to see how stead- 
ily and surely the question of Land Lim- 
itation works for the overthrow of slavery ? 
This is a measure adapted entirely to 
farming, and not to planting purposes. 
A slaveholding planter would find him- 
self in a ** fix’’ with but a hundred and 
sixty acres of land, and that too exhaust- 
ed to sterility; for slave labor always 
burns the fatness out of the earth, as the 
fuot-print of war consumes the freshness 
and beauty in its pathway. It would not 
be an easy matter to sel] his labor-dese- 
crated land, and more virgin soil he could 
not taint with his foul touch. He must 
emancipate his slaves; and by a just 
penance, labor until bis own sweat, or that 
of free labor, shall have re-fructified his 
wasted acres. 

Is it not apparent then that every ad- 
vance step in legislation and in secial sci- 
ence reveals slavery as a doomed instita- 
tion, and whoily out of time and piace in 
this age, and as being no longer tolerable. 
There can be searcely a social or politi- 
cal problem raised, which does not assail 


slavery in its solution, and which does not 
involve also, the solution of that other 
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problem, greatest of all, the Organization | future. 


of Labor. 

Again we will say, 
recognizing this conjunction of reforms 
for supplanting slavery, and reinstating 
labor in its rights and privileges, do but 


' ; ' os 
signalize the comprehensiveness and unity | 


of movement in this great age of reform. 
and call the 
attention of men of progressive thought 


We bid them God speed, 


to their truly noble undertakings, resting 
assured that their present attainments are 
but an earnest of the full recognition and 
acceptance of a scientific theory of the 
Divine Social Order, 


that the League, in| 


‘The broader and profounder the basis | 


of human rights can be made, the more 
sacred and secure will they become, and 


the fact that slavery, land monopoly, an| 


unrequited and incoherent industry, the 
degradation of woman, the ignorance and 
poverty of the masses, the exactions, 


cheateries, frauds, and partial legislation 
of general society, are so many violations 
of those rights, does but serve to show, 
how thoroughly subversive is the reigning 
the end of 


to make individuals 


social order, aud how really 


all reform is one 





and society the complements of each 


other. Each movement of reform, each 
lineament in the great social phases, 
works for its special expression, and so 
far from conflicting with the general or 
special movements of those phases, does 
in some important way, contribute to the 
success of both. There may be more or 
less of empiricism, of blundering meth- 
ods, of air-built theories, nay, even of false- 
ness, in each one and all of these great 
social movements, but still the truth pre- 
dominates and will ultimately disengage 
itself in the infallible alembie of Progress. 
Therefore should men always exercise 
charity, good-will and fellowship towards 
one another, not looking upon their faults 
alone, but also upon the good which each 
has. 

The Liberty League are, if we under- 


stand them rightly, totally opposed to 


t 
secret societies. By this, we Suppose 
they are opposed to Masonry, Odd-Fel- 


Now 


they may find in Odd-Fellowship which 


lowship, and so forth. 


is objectionable, we are sure they may 


find much that is traly excellent. Odd | 


Fellowship is a form of social guarantism 


which has naturally sprung up to supply | 


the place of a genera! providence, which 


the existing social order has failed to ex- 


tend over its members, but which a Divine | 


Social Order would have established from 
the first. It is 


every where putting out against the ra- 


defence which men are 


pine and wily stratagem of an incoherent | 


and antagonistic society, as well as to 
give the seal of permanency to whatever 


there may have been of success in the past | 
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‘They find themselves in a society | Societies, Moral Reform, Temperance, 
of universal discord, unshielded from its | Anti-Slavery, Peace, and Brotherhood 
duplicity, its treachery, and its selfish in | | Societies, all good in their objects, have 
difference, and is it wenderful that they | yet subsisted on the public penchant for 
seek vovert from this tempest of mean / giving, which is now quite exhausted. 


| impulses ! 
The secrecy of the Odd Fellows and 


other secret associations, may or it may | 
We are} 


not be an objection to them. 
not a member of any such association, 


and therefore cannot say what may be all | 


the uses of secrecy, but we see no more 
objection to it among guarantee societies, 
than we do to the cahalistic marks which 
merchants and tradesmen employ. 
far as all secret societies secure pledges 
of friendship, charity, assistance and care, 
in hours of misfortune, to their members, 
and it is not their se- 
crecy which we regard, but the real good 


we approve them ; 


whieh they effect maugre their cabalistic | 


grips and pass-words. The studied ex- 


clusion of women from the Odd Fellows, 
'we look upon as a serious fault in their 


Order, but this objection does not hold 
against the Sons of 
of Rechab, 
speak. 


‘These are examples of humane reforms 


Temperance, and 
of whom we now 


assuming the principles of guaranteeism 
at their basis, which prove how strong is 
the general movement in that direction 
pervading every sphere of human action. 


It is not with the secrecy of any of these 


societies which we have to do, but with | 


the real good which they contain in 


spite of it, although we confess, we 
do not see the real need of it. To 
establish reform movements upon the 
principle of mutual guarantees is impera- 
tive and inevitable if we 
them, and if the Temperfince reform is to 


be made successful at all, it must be by 


| thoroughly organizing it henceforth upon 


| 
whatever | 


this principle. It is not enough to moral- 


ize against intemperance whilst you 


‘leave its unfortunate victim exposed to 


irresistible temptations. He must have 
the love, countenance and fraternal re- 
'gard of his less unhappy brethren — he 
| must feel the influence of a kind, social 


Providence shielding him from want and 


\from the alluring bane. 
‘have heart to struggle for that self- 


respect which he now feels not worth re- 


gaining. 
That is a false social action which asks 


us perpetually to give, give, but which 


brings us nothing back. ‘There must be 


reciprocation, and men must really get 


again what they have given, elise effort) 
The tide flows but | 
The rovts give juice to the| 


will weary and faint. 


to ebb. 


and revivified. 
exhausted by reforms, which feed upon its 


Bible Societies, Missionary 


In so | 


come to! 


would save | 


Then will he. 


branches, to receive it again, quickened | 
Society has become quite | 


benevolence without satisfying its sense | 
Jabors of Humanity, or to its hope for the | of justice. 


This phase of social progress is beautiful, 
| as a transition from total selfishness and 
indifference to one of mutual aid and co- 
operation. Now the dawn of Guarantee- 
'ism is come; and society, in commerce 
and industry, in production and distribu- 
tion, in educational and philanthropic as- 
sociation, must advance by its light.— 
Hence we say Emancipation must mean 
more to us than it once did, and form its 
| measures in accordance with the progres- 
| sive tendencies of the age. 

| With asking our friends of the Liberty 
League to look for the real good in all 
things, and for the inevitable goal to 
which an unfaltering course will lead 
them, namely, the Organization of Indus- 
/try, we take our leave of them for the 
present, wishing them eminent success. 
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